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ABSTRACT 


Dalli, Idil, Does Resentment Moderate The Link Between Conspiracy Theories and Non- 
Normative Political Engagement?, Master of Science (Cognitive Science Department), January, 


2022, University of Neuchatel, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


Throughout history, conspiracy theories have caused violence such as pogroms, genocides, and 
witch-hunts. Today, we observe groups of people who believe in conspiracy theories mobilize 
for collective action in streets and in some of these demonstrations, people are engaged with non- 
normative political actions. Mostly, the targets of conspiracy theories and these actions are 
scapegoated groups in the society such as minorities, immigrants, and vulnerable communities. 
We suggest that resentment towards these groups motivates people who have already believed in 
conspiracy theories to take non-normative political action. Therefore, we hypothesize that 
resentment moderates the link between conspiracy theories and non-normative political 
engagement. We conducted a survey (N = 230) online aimed to measure conspiracy mentality, 
political engagement (normative and non-normative), and resentment measured in text. In the 
results, resentment increased the effects of conspiracy mentality and non-normative political 
engagement among those scoring high in resentment, however this effect did not show 
significance. Also, resentment showed no correlation with conspiracy mentality nor any political 
engagement type. Yet, our study confirmed that there is a link between conspiracy mentality and 


non-normative political engagement that had been shown in several past studies. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


1.1. Conspiracy Theories and Political Engagement 

While the word “conspiracy” evolved from the Latin word “conspiratio” to the Western 
languages, the term “conspiracy theory” was used at the beginning of the 20th century (Basaran, 
2020). The general definition of conspiracy theory assumes that observable facts are the products 
of the deliberate actions of a powerful and elite group working secretly for a cynical purpose or a 
plot (Vegetti & Littvay, 2021). Conspiratorial thinking is way of looking at the world and 
historical events that sees conspiracies as the motor of history rather than economic forces or 
social classes (Knight, 2003) and they have been part of cultures, including Eastern Europe, 
Asia, and the Middle East (van Prooijen & Song, 2021). There are several conspiracy theories 


that had been speculated during times of societal crisis (van Prooijen & Douglas, 2017). 


Research on published letters that US citizens sent to the New York Times and Chicago Tribune 
between 1890 and 2010, showed a prevalence of conspiracy theories did not increase but 
fluctuated over time (Uscinski & Parent, 2014). Especially the times of crisis showed an 
increase. Results showed that the first peak of conspiratorial narrative in letters occurred before 
1900 which was the time of the second industrial revolution and the second peak occurred 
between the late 1940s and early 1950s which was a period of the beginning of the Cold War 
(van Prooijen & Douglas, 2017). This link can be explained by epistemic, existential, and social 
needs (Douglas, 2021). For example, when people feel uncertain, they satisfy the epistemic 
needs such as gathering knowledge and information by conspiracy theories or when they feel 
anxious or powerless, conspiracy theories can satisfy their existential needs for feeling safe and 


secure (Douglas, 2021). Also, they satisfy social needs which can occur when individuals want 


to feel unique or when their social group is not appreciated by others as they think they deserved 
(Douglas, 2021). For instance, studies showed that conspiracy theories can be appealing more to 
narcissists and ‘losers’ of political processes who want to regain their self-worth or their group 


worth (Jolley et al., 2020). 


Moreover, belief in conspiracy theories expresses prejudice towards other groups (Jolley et al., 
2020). Identification of an outgroup can generalize to the outgroup which includes secondary 
groups. For example, individuals who have positive encounters with immigrants showed the 
same attitude with homosexual people and homeless people (Jolley et al., 2020). This process is 
known as attitude generalization in the literature, and it can also occur for negative encounters. 
In research by Jolley et al. (2020) showed that conspiracy theories based on Muslim immigration 
and Islamization of Europe correlated with prejudice towards these groups and exposure to the 
Jewish conspiracy theories caused biased behavioral tendencies towards Jewish people, also not 
only to the Jews but to the different outgroups such as Americans, Asians, and Arabs. Therefore, 
conspiracy theories about a minority group increased prejudice towards other minority groups as 


well. 


Throughout history, minorities and vulnerable communities in societies have been a target of 
conspiracy theories. According to Moscovici, “As soon as one accuses a minority of the crime of 
conspiracy, and, most importantly, of being a league of foreigners, the minority is considered 
guilty, right off the bat. The minority is charged with all sorts of crimes and is made to pay for 
them. At the very least, the method serves to exculpate oneself in one’s own mind and in the eyes 


of other.” (Moscovici, 1987, p.153). For example, at the end of the Crusades, conspiracy theories 


had been spread such as ‘Jews poisoning the drinking water of Christians in German city 
Worms’ or ‘lepers had been poisoning the wells of various towns and this activity had been 
orchestrated by the Jewish minority, secretly commissioned by foreign Muslims for domination 
of France’ (Basaran, 2020). Also, in AD 64, when the great fire of Rome erupted, Emperor Nero 
was accused of starting the fire purposely. After this accusation, he spread his conspiracy theory 
which was blaming the Christian community for the fire, and he caused the leading many 
Christians to be crucified and burned alive (van Prooijen & Douglas, 2017). Why have been 
minorities become the target of conspiracy theories throughout history then? Generally, minority 
groups trigger resentment and inferiority in the majority. The difference of minority is 
understood as disrespect to what must be respected and threatens the dominance of the majority 
(Moscovici, 1987). They are seen as privileged or escapers of citizens’ obligations such as taxes, 
military service, etc. (Moscovici, 1987). When the majority feels deprived of something 
(economical or social) they might look for someone to blame for their deprivation and the 


resentment based on this deprivation fuels the conspiracy mentality (Moscovici, 1987). 


Also, the conspiracy theories based on scapegoated groups caused violence such as pogroms, 
genocides, and witch-hunts in past. As the Jew in Abelard’s Dialogue (c.1125—6) put it (Moore, 


2007): 


Confined and constricted in this way as if the world had conspired against us alone it is a 
wonder that we are allowed to live. We are allowed to possess neither fields nor 
vineyards nor any landed estates because there is no one who can protect them for us 


from open or covert attack. Consequently, the principal gain that is left for us is that we 


sustain our miserable lives here by lending money at interest to strangers. But this just 


makes us more hateful to those who think they are being oppressed by it. 


Today, we observe groups of people who believe in conspiracy theories mobilize for collective 
action in the streets to protest authority, offer alternative lifestyles and claim to be looking for a 
better future (Bertuzzi, 2021). A famous example of this can be QAnon conspiracy theory. 
QAnon is a far-right conspiracy theory that assumes that former US President Donald J. Trump 
is pursuing a secret war against an international cabal of satanic pedophiles which includes 
Democrats and elites (Amarasingam & Argentino, 2020). QAnon was born on 4chan’s/pol/, a 
politically incorrect page, and started with a user called “Q” who shared a thread called “Calm 
Before the Storm”. The origin of this theory can be found in Pizzagate theory which claimed that 
there are secret coded words in John Podesta’s emails that were hacked during Hillary Clinton’s 
2016 US presidential campaign. The theory argues that the pizza restaurant in Washington DC 
called Comet Ping Pong is a spot for a secret child sex-trafficking ring. The QAnon and 
Pizzagate conspiracy theories share the same narrative which assumes that a cabal of satanic elite 
controls the world and trafficking children by using their power (Amarasingam & Argentino, 


2020). 


Both theories caused violent attacks by their followers in the recent past. One of them was 
perpetrated by Edgar Maddison Welch who attacked the Comet Ping Pong on December 4, 2016. 
After his arrest, he shared that he assumed there were children trapped in the basement of the 
restaurant (Amarasingam & Argentino, 2020). The other one was Capitol Riot which was based 


on the conspiracy theory that the 2020 election was stolen by Democrats and elites. The riot 


caused the death of five people and the injury of hundreds. Federal Bureau of Investigation 
announced that they have arrested more than 20 self-identified QAnon adherents who were there 


that day (CNN, June 14, 2021). 


QAnon is an important example of the link between conspiracy theories and violent attacks 
because recently the narratives of the QAnon and far-right extremist groups overlap. The militant 
and anti-establishment ideology rooted in an apocalyptic desire to destroy the current system to 
bring the promised golden age is a recurring theme both in QAnon and far-right extremist 
ideology (Amarasingam & Argentino, 2020, p.39). The far-right attacks in the last couple of 
years showed this ideological similarity in attackers’ manifestos or past social media posts. For 
example, on February 19, 2020, Tobias Rathjen, a 43-year-old man, attacked shisha bars at 
Hanau, Germany. Before the attack, Rathjen uploaded a video on YouTube and said: “This is my 
personal message to all Americans. Your country is under control of invisible secret societies. 
They use unknown evil methods like mind control and hold up a modern system of slavery... To 
end this nightmare, fight now” (On Demand News, 2020). He used lots of conspiratorial 
discourse in his video and his social media materials outlined his ideas on non-German (non- 
white) immigration which he assumed as a threat to the German people and his hostility against 
Islam. In the attack, all victims except Rathjen’s mother were from Kurdish and Turkish 
ethnicities. Therefore, this attack is an exceptional example because it explicitly showed the first 
time that an attacker used both conspiracy theories and far-right extremist narratives and was 


very influenced by both. 


While the narrative of conspiracy theories is not a far-right concept, the far-right may be 
uniquely receptive to conspiracy theories (Crawford & Keen, 2020, p.5). This receptivity may 
come from the hostility through the ‘other’. In both narratives, there is a group of people who are 
pure, social, normal, lawful, native and the other group is impure, antisocial, abnormal, unlawful, 
or alien (Moscovici, 1987). Also, both narratives appeal to people who have a powerless position 
in society because the individuals who experience failure, humiliation, or any kind of traumatic 
event by themselves or through someone in their group, feel powerless. Hence, people may start 
to look for considerations that increase their self-esteem and re-establish their self-worth. In this 
case, conspiracy theories offer an interpretation of reality and target an enemy for the problems 
of people (Vegetti & Littvay, 2021). For example, according to the Great Replacement 
conspiracy theory, the cultural and biological integrity of the white race is in danger because of 
the non-white immigration and the decrease in white births. The theory can be appealing for the 
majority who feel status-threatened because of the increasing migration and multi-ethnic 
demography. Nearly all far-right attackers mentioned or referenced Great Replacement theory in 


their manifestos or social media posts to justify their attacks (Crawford & Keen, 2020). 


These attacks were generally live-streamed on several social media platforms for attracting 
viewers. For example, Brenton Tarrant, the Christchurch attacker, streamed the first 17 minutes 
of his attack on Facebook. John Earnest, Poway Synagogue shooter and Philip Manshaus, the 
mosque shooter in Berum/Oslo also intended to live-stream their attacks but they were 
unsuccessful but Stephan Balliet, Halle synagogue attacker, was able to live-stream his entire 
attack on Twitch which is an Amazon-owned company (Crawford & Keen, 2020). The examples 


show that far-right online spaces have audiences for extreme violence and these online platforms 


encourage attackers to challenge each other to kill more people. For example, after El Paso 
shooting, an 8chan user wrote referring to the shooter Patrick Crusius: “The new guy deserves 
some praise... he reached almost a third of the high score” (Crawford & Keen, 2020, p.4). The 
conspiracy theorists find audiences online easily too. On social media platforms, people build 
chat rooms, pages, forums, and groups for sharing conspiracy theories. But these groups are 
generally closed and created by people who are like-minded. The findings showed that the 
emotional behavior of individuals is affected by their involvement with these ‘echo chambers’ 
(Del Vicario et al., 2016). Especially, discussions with like-minded people seem to negatively 
influence users’ emotions and enforce group polarization (Del Vicario et al., 2016). Hence, 


online platforms can accelerate the process of radicalization. 


An example of this can be Jessica Prim, a 37-years old dancer from Peoria, Illinois. Prim met 
with QAnon conspiracy theory on April 9, 2020, based on her Facebook posts (Amarasingam & 
Argentino, 2020). Then, she got arrested on April 29, 2020, in New York City because of driving 
onto a pier with a car full of knives. She believed that there were children on the ship held as 
hostages. While her trip to New York City, she live-streamed for two days and threatened to kill 
Joe Biden for his supposed involvement in a sex-trafficking ring. The review of Jessica Prim’s 
social media postings showed that she did not post about US politics before April 2020 but gave 
hints about her vulnerability for the issue because she was posting themes like missing children, 
child abuse, and arrests of child abusers (Amarasingam & Argentino, 2020). In sum, in less than 
three weeks, Jessica Prim started to watch QAnon documentaries, was involved in the conspiracy 
theories, threatened the president of her country, and prepared for a violent attack. Her example 


shows that the radicalization process is accelerated in online spaces and resentment about a 


specific topic can strengthen peoples’ belief in conspiracy theories and motivate them to take 


action. 


As the examples showed that people high in conspiracy thinking are more supportive of political 
violence (Uscinski & Parent, 2014) and when people take the perspective that society is 
governed by conspiracies, they see violent extremism as plausible option (Imhoff et al, 2021). 
Also, a report by the FBI claimed that some conspiracy theories are highly partisan in nature and 
very likely motivate some domestic extremists, wholly or in part, to commit criminal and 
sometimes violent acts (Winter, 2019). But in this study, we will focus on two types of political 
engagement: normative and non-normative. Normative political engagement addresses the 
problems in a democratic way such as voting, authorized demonstrations, or participating in 
elections. On the other hand, non-normative political engagement questions or sometimes 
violates the democratic rules such as restrictions on freedom of expression or support for torture 
(Lamberty & Leiser, 2019). Several studies proved that people who endorsed conspiracy theories 
showed an increase in supporting non-normative and illegal political actions whereas the 
intentions to engage in normative and legal political actions decreased (Imhoff et al., 2021; 
Lamberty & Leiser, 2019; Jolley & Paterson, 2020). If people believe that an election is stolen or 
the political system is corrupted, it is inevitable that they might think that the status quo will not 
change without extreme, illegal, and non-normative political actions (Imhoff et al., 2021). 
Therefore, the question arises on what may cause this link between conspiracy theories and non- 
normative political engagement? As we discussed above, conspiracy theories express prejudice 
towards outgroups (Jolley et al., 2020). Because when people feel deprived of something 


(economical or social) they look for scapegoats to blame for their deprivation, and the 


resentment based on this deprivation fuels the conspiracy mentality (Moscovici, 1987). If 
conspiracy mentality has a link with non-normative political engagement, we suggest that 
resentment can strengthen this link. Therefore, we hypothesize that resentment moderates the 
link between non-normative political engagement and conspiracy mentality. In the next section, 


we will explain resentment in more detail and its association with this link. 


1.2. Resentment 
‘The only important thing is the unification of the people because the other people don t mean 
anything!” 
Donald Trump at a rally in May 2016 


(Fassin, E., 2017, p.19) 


Resentment is a feeling that arouses when wrongs are done to us or to those, we identify 
ourselves with (Hoggett et al., 2013, p.578). Resentment can be a response when individuals 
realize that they have been deceived for a long time (La Caze, 2001). It is a recognition and a 
response to injustice. It is also necessary to feel resentment against those who fail to fulfill their 


moral obligations to us or who violate our rights (La Caze, 2001). 


In the literature, there is a difference between resentment and ressentiment which is a word 
Nietzsche used in his works. Ressentiment indicates an anthropological rather than psychological 
meaning. It is a feeling of being historically suppressed; victims of genocide or apartheid regime 
can be examples. Jean Améry, an essayist and a survivor from Nazi concentration camps, 
explained his insistence of feeling ressentiment through these words: “In two decades of 
contemplating what happened to me, I believe to have recognized that a forgiving and forgetting 
induced by social pressure is immoral.” (Fassin, D., 2013, p.250). Also, for Lévinas, it is 
meaningless to suffer without ressentiment. If the suffering has to be meaningful, it needs 
“recognition of ethical responsibilities towards others and a burdensome responsibility that can 


produce compassion” (TenHouten, 2018, p.2). 


Another example is from the South African apartheid regime. In 2002, the South African 
President, Thabo Mbeki, made a speech on Saartje Baartman, a Khoikhoi woman who had been 
exhibited in a freak show in France in the nineteenth century and whose funeral came to her 
hometown to be buried (Fassin, D., 2013). He shared his ressentiment on how they are forced to 
forgive and forget the past and his speech echoed by the South African novelist, Zakes Mda: 
“There is a demand from some of my compatriots that, since we have now attained democracy, 
we should have collective amnesia, because memory does not contribute to reconciliation. We 
should, therefore, not only forgive the past but also forget it. However, it is impossible to meet 
this demand, for we are products of our past. We have been shaped by our history (Fassin, D., 


2013, p.255). 


The resentment, on the other hand, is a response to the results of sociological situations; police 
officers, far-right components, or long-term unemployed workers can be examples. Jack Barbalet 
(1988) sees resentment as a feeling that occurs when people perceive others enjoying privileges 
in an improper or unequal way (Hoggett et al., 2013, p.578). In the last decade, we were able to 
observe the consequences of resentment in the political arena. The rising of right-wing populism, 
especially in Western democracies showed that resentment can be effective in the election 
process. According to the study of Diego Ferrari (2021), low and middle-income populations are 
more vulnerable to household-level economic distress, and this causes resentment towards 
immigration which increases the likelihood of voting for populist parties (Capelos et al., 2021). 
What is populism then? Populism is a form of politics that confirms the vilification of elites, who 
are seen as corrupt and morally inferior (Stecula & Pickup, 2021), and the exaltation of ordinary 


people, which does not have a specific definition of who is in and out (Castanho Silva et al., 


2017). But the ‘ordinary people’ are generally associated with positive things such as good 
citizens who are honest and hard-working folk. On the other hand, elites are seen as corrupt 
forces and evildoers. This political attitude has three aspects: people-centrism, anti-elitism and 
Manichaean outlook which is a ‘good-versus-evil’ understanding of politics (Castanho Silva et 
al., 2017). Populism also confirms the vilification of not only the elites but the diversified 
minorities. Especially, right-wing populism claims that foreigners exploited their rights, 
threatened their future, and dispossessed their lands. The populist, ethno-nationalist, and 
authoritarian discourse cause voters to connect their experiences (anxiety from social and 
economical changes) with their pre-existing beliefs (distrust of institutions and elites, ethno- 
nationalism) and support the right-wing candidates to solve their problems (minorities, 
immigrants, undesirable social changes, etc.) (Bonikowski, 2017, p.193). In other words, what 
liberals and democrats perceive as progressive change is experienced by right-wing supporters as 
a collective status threat that can be mobilized based on deep resentments towards professional 
elites and minorities (Bonikowski, 2017). Especially in the last years, eager liberal elites’ 
insistence on political correctness, make the right-wing supporters feel devalued and breed their 
anti-immigrant, anti-elite, and nationalist nostalgia (Bonikowski, 2017). Hereby, the populist 
right-wing parties have become the symbol of growing resentment and hostility against 
foreigners. They promote themselves as the nation’s guardians and advocate against the 
progressive dreams of multicultural and multiethnic Western countries (Betz, 1993, p.419). 
These aspects of populism share similarities with conspiratorial thinking, especially the anti-elite 


and anti-immigrant sentiments are the main common factors (Castanho Silva et al., 2017). 


One of the leaders who symbolizes right-wing populism was Donald J. Trump, who is a real 
estate millionaire and not a very politically correct speaker. He was elected as the president of 
the USA in 2016. Adam Shatz interpreted this result as a victory based on cultural resentment 
(Fassin, E, 2017). Cultural resentment in the USA is a deep-rooted problem that goes back to 
Obama’s election. Back then, the victory of Barrack Obama was understood as a loss and 
disempowerment by the white working-class voters who are suffering because of globalization 
and whose dominant status is challenged by the new minorities and ethnic groups (Abramowitz 
& McCoy, 2019). In 2016, Donald Trump exploited his voters' sense of injustice with a right- 
wing populist narrative that blamed the Washington elites, immigrants, and minorities for the 
problems. In this way, he let his voters express their resentment against these groups without the 
fear of being labeled. So, his campaign slogan, “Make America Great Again’, targeted to reveal 
his supporters’ resentment. It was a symbol of hope to turn back to the times when minorities 


“knew their place” and white people had high status in society (Bonikowski, 2017). 


Finally, when the 2020 election’s results came, he did not accept it and agitated his supporters to 
take action. On the morning of January 6, 2021, his supporters stormed the Capitol building 
during the process of congressional certification of the results of the election (Lucas, 2021). In 
his speech at the rally on the same day, he encouraged the crowd by saying “And by the way, 
does anybody believe that Joe had 80 million votes? Does anybody believe that? He had 80 
million computer votes. It's a disgrace. There's never been anything like that. You could take 
third-world countries. Just take a look. Take third-world countries. Their elections are more 
honest than what we've been going through in this country. It's a disgrace. It's a disgrace” or “We 


fight like hell. And if you don't fight like hell, you're not going to have a country anymore” 


(Naylor, 2021). His discourse triggered the deep-rooted resentments of his supporters who had 
already believed in the stolen election conspiracy theory, and he motivated them to take action 
against Washington elites and Democrats. In addition, on the same day demonstrations started in 
Austin, Denver, Minneapolis, the Michigan Capitol building. Then, Georgia Secretary of State 
Brad Raffensperger was threatened (Lucas, 2021). Also, far-right groups like Proud Boys and the 
Oath Keepers' involvement in the Capitol riot had been proved and some members faced 


conspiracy charges (Lucas, 2021). 


In sum, resentment can be the subtle motivation for searching for retribution and regaining self- 
worth or the group/community’s worth which is lost or had been lost because of the economical, 
cultural, or social changes. As the last decade showed that populist leaders can manipulate 
individuals’ resentment for attracting support and votes from people. In this situation, conspiracy 
theories offer an opportunity for retribution by targeting scapegoated communities/individuals. 
For example, in Italy radical right-wing parties blame immigrants for “creating unholy coalitions 
to ruin law-abiding citizens”, or Donald Trump was pointing suspicions on Barack Obama’s 
birth certificate (Castanho Silva et al., 2017) or Turkish president Erdogan has focused on the 
Western powers’ hidden political plans and has blamed global forces for economical or social 
problems of Turkey (Balta et al., 2021). The revelation of resentment can encourage people who 
believe in these conspiracy theories to mobilize for non-normative political action through 
targeted groups, such as in the Capitol Riot it was the Democrats and Washington elites. 
Therefore, resentment towards a group/community/individual causes people to connect with their 
pre-existing belief in conspiracy theories (i.e., a small group of people uses power for their 


personal benefit at the expense of ordinary people) and mobilize for non-normative political 


actions (which violates the rules). In the next chapter, we will test our hypothesis that resentment 
moderates the link between non-normative political engagement and belief in conspiracy 


theories. 


2. METHODS 


2.1. Sample 


We shared the survey on social media platforms and apps such as Facebook, WhatsApp, 
Instagram, etc., and on MTurk Amazon which was open only to the US participants. We 
collected data from 230 participants (118 females, 101 males, | transgender female, 1 
transgender male, 2 prefer not to answer, 7 missings), aged 19-85 (Mage=36.36, SD=11.28). We 
removed who did not want to provide data and failed to pass attention checks. Also, we excluded 


non-binary sex to easily have Male and Female sex in stepwise regression model. 


Data was collected by the Qualtrics platform from May 19th to August Ist, 2021. There was no 
target group, therefore all ages, ethnicities, genders were welcomed. Participation was voluntary 
but MTurk Amazon participants have been paid 1$ per participant. At the end of the survey, 


participants were debriefed about their data privacy and thanked. 


2.2. Measures 


Conspiracy Mentality 


We measured the belief in conspiracy theories with the 15-item General Conspiracy Belief Scale 
(Brotherton et al., 2013). The GCB scale assesses individuals’ beliefs about the typicality of 
conspiratorial activity in the real world removed from the context of specific conspiracy theories 
(Brotherton et al., 2013). It does not focus on specific conspiracy theories; it is created to 
measure general conspiratorial thinking. Therefore, it is widespread and eligible for people from 


all countries. Example items are “A small, secret group of people is responsible for making all 


major world decisions, such as going to war” and “New and advanced technology which would 


harm current industry is being suppressed” (a. = .94). 


Normative and Non-normative Political Engagement 


We chose to measure political engagement by Imhoff, Dieterle & Lamberty (2021) Political 
Engagement scale with 20 items. Political Engagement Scale was prepared for measuring the 
individuals’ readiness to become politically engaged in conventional/non-violent/passive/legal 
actions and unconventional/violent/active/illegal actions (Imhoff et al., 2021). The scale is 
composed of two dimensions: normative and non-normative political engagement. Example for 
normative political engagement item: “7 would participate in an election by voting.” (a = .86), 
for the non-normative political engagement item: “J would intentionally spread wrong 


information to change the political situation.” (a = .95). 


Resentment 


Our daily life conversations contain words that reflect what we are paying attention to, our 
thinking process, and what we are trying to avoid or how we are feeling (Tausczik & 
Pennebaker, 2010). Therefore, how people express emotion can tell how they are experiencing 
the world (Tausczik & Pennebaker, 2010). In our study, we chose to measure resentment by 
language analysis and not with a scale because we aimed to uncover the emotions even the ones 
that participants do not intend to share. For the text analysis, we used Empath which is a living 
lexicon mined from the modern text on the web (Fast et al., 2016). Empath allows the creation of 


new lexicon categories by demand which makes it unique and beneficial for the researchers. For 


example, using seed terms like “Instagram”, “WhatsApp” creates a category for “social media”. 
So, we created a dictionary for “resentment” (see Appendix) to analyze the text corpus for this 
research. In the text section of the survey, we asked our participants to tell an anecdote or a 
memory where they strongly felt emotions (For example fear, anger, love, disgust, sadness, and 
so on). We chose to ask for strong emotions because the word “resentment” derives from 
“ressentir”, which meant the re-experience of a strong feeling (sentir) (TenHouten, 2018). In this 


section, there were no time and word limits. 


2.3. Statistical Analysis 
We chose the software program R for our statistical analysis. We used the package ‘quanteda’ 


for the text analysis. 


2.4. Results 


Table 1. Means, standard deviations, and correlations with confidence intervals 


Variable 


1. Age 


2. Education 


3. Non-normative 
Political Engagement 


4. Normative Political 
Engagement 


5. Conspiracy 
Mentality 


6. Resentment 


Note. M and SD are used to represent mean and standard deviation, respectively. Values in square brackets indicate 


36.22 


5.08 


2.56 


3.44 


0.03 


SD 


11.90 


0.97 


1.17 


0.80 


0.94 


0.13 


.03 


[-.10, .16] 


[-.02, .24] 


08 


[-.06, .21] 


AT 


[.04, .30] 


-.06 


[-.19, .07] 


TF 


[.04, .30] 


ll 


[-.02, .24] 


13 


[-.00, .26] 


.05 


[-.08, .18] 


rasa 


[.49, .66] 


.60** 


[.51, .67] 


-.02 


(21S.11] 


the 95% confidence interval for each correlation. * indicates p < .05. ** indicates p < .01. 


oe 


[.19, .43] 


-.13* 


[-.26, -.00] 


.06 


[-.07, .19] 


The means, confidence intervals, and intercorrelations of the measured variables are displayed in 
Table 1. In the results, we found that conspiracy mentality was fairly strong correlated with non- 
normative political engagement (7 = .59, p < .01) (Figure 1) but we also found that conspiracy 
mentality and normative political engagement were moderately correlated (7 = .31, p < .01). 


Also, conspiracy mentality was weakly correlated with age (r = .17, p < .05). 


Conspiracy Mentality 
we 


3 
Non-normative Political Engagement 


Figure 1. Scatter plot of correlation between conspiracy mentality and non-normative political engagement. 


On the other hand, resentment was not correlated with conspiracy mentality (r = .06, p > 0.1) and 
non-normative political engagement (7 = -.03, p > 0.1) but we found a very weak negative 


correlation between resentment and normative political engagement (r = -.10, p < .05). 


To test the hypothesis that resentment is a moderator of the link between non-normative political 


engagement and conspiracy mentality, a stepwise regression was conducted. The non-normative 


political engagement was the dependent variable whereas the independent variable was the 
conspiracy mentality, and the moderator variable was the resentment. We also used control 


variables such as gender, age, and education. 


In the first step (Table 2), we found that control variables; male sex (p=0.001) and education 
(p=0.007) predicted non-normative political engagement, but age (p=0.066) did not significantly 
predict non-normative political engagement. In the second step, conspiracy mentality and 
resentment were added to see how much independent variables affect non-normative political 
engagement. Conspiracy mentality (p=<0.001) showed significance, but resentment did not 
significantly predict non-normative political engagement. Also, male sex (p=<0.001) and 
education (p=0.019) remained significant in the second model. One way analysis of variance was 
performed to compare the effect of conspiracy mentality and resentment on non-normative 
political engagement. It revealed that there was a statistically significant difference between first 
step and second step F(211, 209) = 60.089, p < 2.2e-16. In the third step, we tested the 
interaction between conspiracy mentality and resentment together and it did not show 
significance. On the other hand, the male sex, education, and conspiracy mentality remained 


significant in the third model. 


We also plotted the moderation regression to show if resentment moderates the link between 
non-normative political engagement and conspiracy mentality. As shown by Figure 2, 
resentment increased the effects of conspiracy mentality and non-normative political engagement 


among those scoring high in resentment, however this effect did not show significance. 


Non-normative Political 


Engagement 
Predictors Estimates ess 
Error 
(Intercept) 0.68 0.52 
Sex [Male] 0.52 0.16 
Age 0.01 0.01 
Education 0.24 0.09 
Conspiracy Mentality 
Resentment 
Conspiracy Mentality 
* 
Resentment 
Observations 215 
R2 / R@adjusted 0.090 / 0.077 


Table 2. Model summaries and stepwise comparison. 


Non-normative 


Pp 


0.194 


0.001 


0.066 


0.007 


Political 
Engagement 
Estimates Std. 
Error 
-0.98 0.45 
0.45 0.13 
0.00 0.01 
0.17 0.07 
0.75 0.07 
-0.74 0.64 
215 
0.422 / 0.408 


Non-normative Political 
Engagement 


std. 


Estimates 
P Error 


0.029 -0.88 0.45 


<0.001 0.45 0.13 


0.808 0.00 0.01 


0.019 0.18 0.07 


<0.001 0.71 0.07 


0.248 -1880 12.24 


4.74 3.21 
215 
0.428 / 0.412 


<0.001 


0.802 


0.013 


<0.001 


0.126 


0.141 


Figure 2. Interaction between conspiracy mentality and resentment in predicting non-normative political 


engagement. 
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3. DISCUSSION 


The link between belief in conspiracy theories and non-normative political engagement had been 
proved before by several researchers (Imhoff et al., 2021; Lamberty & Leiser, 2020; Jolley & 
Paterson, 2020). Our results confirmed the results of past studies that perceiving the world as 
ruled by evil and unlawful forces can move people to engage in non-normative political actions. 
Yet, what causes this link has not been studied in detail. In our study, we suggested a moderator 
for this link, resentment. When a group of people or individuals discover that they have been 
deceived over a long period of time, they feel deep-rooted resentment for the supposed deceivers. 
A narrative that triggers this deep-rooted resentment can lead people who already believe in 
conspiracy theories to illegal/non-normative political actions. Therefore, we hypothesize that 
resentment moderates the link between conspiracy mentality and non-normative political 
engagement. However, in our study, resentment increased the effect of conspiracy mentality and 
non-normative political engagement among those scoring high in resentment but this effect was 
not significant. Also, resentment was not correlated with conspiracy mentality or non-normative 
political engagement. It showed a very weak negative correlation with normative political 
engagement. In addition, in a stepwise regression we found that conspiracy mentality, education, 
and male sex significantly predict the non-normative political engagement scores whereas age 


and resentment did not predict non-normative political engagement. 


Our study had some limitations. First, measuring political engagement was a challenge because 
people do not want to share their non-normative political engagement tendencies on a survey. So, 
our sample showed more tendency in normative political engagement than non-normative 


political engagement. The second limitation was the text section which is created to measure the 


resentment. The question in the text section might have reduced the efficacy of the results. We 
asked people to tell an anecdote or a memory where they felt strong emotions, but participants 
generally answered the question with short answers (some texts were just one word such as 
‘love’, ‘curious’, etc.). Therefore, we could not collect good material to analyze from the text 
section. We acknowledge that future studies should find other ways to measure resentment, or 


the question should be situation specific. 


4. CONCLUSION 


This study was the first study that examines resentment as a moderator of the link between belief 
in conspiracy theories and non-normative political engagement. We did not prove our hypothesis 
that resentment moderates the link between conspiracy mentality and non-normative political 
engagement. Yet we showed that resentment increased the effect of conspiracy mentality and 
non-normative political engagement among those scoring high in resentment. This result 
suggests a new area to investigate in the literature. Resentment has the potential to affect the 
political attitudes of people who have endorsed conspiracy theories. Resentment is also a feeling 
to be considered by political parties. Despite the understanding that it is a negative emotion, it is 
a response to deep-rooted economical, social, and cultural problems in society. Therefore, what 
underlies resentment should be investigated and examined to build a democratic society. Also, 
we discussed that conspiracy theories make people see violent extremism as a plausible option 
(Imhoff et al., 2021). We observed this reasoning in recent far-right attacks. Several attackers 
shared their beliefs in conspiracy theories on their social media posts and their manifestos. 
Therefore, finding what underlies the link between conspiracy theories and the tendency to 


violence should be revealed for preventing possible future violent attacks at targeted groups like 


minorities, democratic institutions, and their representatives. 
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APPENDIX 


Resentment Dictionary 


99 66 


“resentment”, “loathing”, “hatred”, “betrayal”, “helplessness”, “bitterness”, “animosity", 


“distrust”, “hopelessness”, “hostility”, “remorse”, “mistrust”, “contempt”, “apathy”, 
“ageression’, “insecurity”, “other_emotions”, “malice”, “uncertainty”, “unhappiness”, 
“anger’’, “self-loathing”, “guilt”, “possessiveness”, “grief”, “abandonment”, “empathy”, 


9 “indifference”, “Jealousy”, 66. 99 66 99 66 


“anguish”, “trepidation”, revulsion”, “arrogance”, “jealously”, 


99 66. 99 66 99 66. 99 66. 


“apprehension”, “protectiveness”, “sadness”, “rage’’, “vulnerability”, “despair”, “regret”, 


99 66 99 66 99 66 99 66 


“compassion”, “fury”, “scorn”, “cruelty”, “humiliation”, “longing”, “sorrow”, “elation”, 


99 66 99 66 99 66. 


“desperation”, “deep_sadness’, “so much anger”, “smugness”, “wariness”, 


99 66 99 66 


“disappointment”, “dislike”, “repulsion”, “saddness’, “so_much_hatred”, “twinge’’, 


99 66 99 66. 99 66. 


“conflicting emotions”, “cowardice”, “turmoil”, “unease”, “bravado”, “uneasiness”, 


99 66. 


“agitation”, “disdain”, “fierceness”, “devastation”, “weariness”, “bloodlust”, “determination”, 


“selfishness”, “fear”, “yearning”, “indignation”, “ 99 64 


other_emotion’, “defiance”, “ignorance”, 


”, “only_emotion”, “brutality”, “own_anger’”, “intimidation”, “ 


“sympathy”, mockery”, 


99 66 99 66. 99 66. 99 66 


“tenderness”, “irritation”, “deep_sense”, “torment”, “nostalgia”, “more anger”, “emotion”, 


99 66 99 66 99 66 


“loneliness”, “overwhelming sense’, “menace”, “other feelings”, “harshness”, “discontent”, 


99 66 99 66 


“resentments”, “frustration”, “antagonism”, “ambivalence”, “disaffection”, “ill will’, 


99 66 99 66 99 66 


"deep_resentment" “impatience”, “antipathy”, “cynicism”, “disillusionment”, “envy”, 


99 66 99 66 99 66 


“anxiety”, “disenchantment”, “outrage”, “enmity”, “anti-americanism”’, “dissatisfaction”, 


99 66 99 66 


“distaste”, “disgust”, “disquiet”, “consternation”, “suspicion”, “bewilderment”, “frustrations”, 


99 66 99 66. 99 66. 


“discord”, “skepticism”, “bitter_feelings’, “alienation”, “pessimism”, “puzzlement”, “anti- 


99 66 99 66 99 66 


american_sentiment”, “strong feelings”, “growing sense”, “dismay”, “anxieties”, 


99 66 99 66. 99 66 


“xenophobia”, “rancor”, “discouragement”, “militancy”, “strong emotions”, “bad_ feelings”, 


99 66 99 66. 


“dissension”, “backlash”, “deep concern”, “animus”, “defensiveness”, “public_anger”’, 


99 66 99 66 


“powerlessness”, “divisiveness”, “annoyance”, “nervousness”, “hysteria”, 


99 66 


animosities”’, 


9 “or e”’ 66 99 66. 99 66 


“negative feelings”, ridicule”, “national_pride”, “hatreds”, “intolerance”, “insularity”, 


99 66 99 66. 


“widespread _ sense’, “apprehensions”, “fervor”, “bafflement’”, “more_resentment”, 


“so _much_ resentment’, “‘self-hatred”, “ill feelings”, “bitter resentment’, “self-hate”, “resent”, 


99 66. 99 66. 


“a1-will’, “self doubt’, “vindictiveness”, “negative emotions”, “negative feeling”, 


99 66s 


“inadequacy”, “resentful”, “strife”, “self-doubt”, “such feelings”, “insecurities”, 


99 66 99 66. 99 66. 


“sexual_ frustration’, “emotional_baggage’”, “more guilt”, “negative attitudes”, “self_hatred”, 


“meanness”, “self_loathing”, “ aa 


victim_mentality”, “hurt_feelings”, “misplaced_anger’”, 


99 66 99 66. 99 66. 


“negativity”, “self hate”, “complete_apathy”, “positive feelings”, “repressed_feelings”’, 


99 66s 99 66 99 66 99 66. 99 66 


“hatefulness”, “intense feelings”, “complacency”, “own_fear’’, “neediness”, “self-blame”’, 


99 66. 99 66 


“abandonment_issues’, “lingering feelings”, “pent”, “feelings”, “emotional_turmoil’”, 


99 66. 99 66 


“outright hatred’, “guilt_complex’”, “trust_issues’’, “genuine_feelings”, “bad_relationship”, 


“more_feelings” 


